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this period in detail, since the material points are
very well set out in the Appendix already referred
to; I need only remark that as the Reformation
deprived the Church of the various loopholes which
ecclesiastical ingenuity had devised, it became
necessary for the State to come to the rescue of
the rich man, and this was done by private Acts
of Parliament which began with the Marquis of
Northampton's Bill in 1548. As time went on it
became necessary for an injured husband to succeed
in two suits before he could apply for the Act of
Parliament, namely an action of criminal conversa-
tion against the adulterer and proceedings for a
separation decree in the Ecclesiastical Courts. I
need not perhaps dwell upon the well-known scandal
of the Fleet marriages in the eighteenth century,
which, though clandestinely celebrated, were indis-
soluble and led to widespread scandal and illegiti-
macy. It is, however, interesting to note that the
opponents of Lord Hardwicke's Bill to end such
marriages in 1753 were at pains to state that "even
the Legislature itself can hardly make void that
which was valid by the Law of God and the law of
nature. . . . For an Act of Parliament to declare
nugatory and worthless that which had in all ages
been deemed binding and religious was something
too dreadful to be thought of in a Christian
community." *

I need not in this book labour to point out that
our divorce law as it stands to-day has no histori-
cal, logical, ecclesiastical, or practical justification.
Catholics denounce it because it offends the doctrine

1 Divorce Problems of To-day, p. 69.